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A NEW BOOK 


a 
Bolenius’ Advanced Lessons in 


Everyday English 


By Emma Miller Bolenius, A. ™. 


[ this book as in the author’s two other books in English work 


(‘“‘Elementary Lessons” and “‘Everyday English Composition’’), 
emphasis is laid upon thought-getting and upon repeated, well- 
motivated practice in the minimum essentials of good English. 


The freshness and originality of this book relieves English work 
from monotony and makes it for both teacher and pupil a live, genuinely 
interesting thing. By centering the work in projects its vital relation 
to life is made clear to every pupil. 


Through its well-constructed teaching plan this book makes correct 
language habits automatic. There is repeated, well-motivated practice 
in the minimum essentials of good English. 


Some of the distinctive features of this book are: (1) Brief lessons 
making the work definite; (2) Optional assignments for the varying 
abilities of pupils; (3) Half-year summaries which review the work. 
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Peeps at Many Lands 


A new series of supplementary readers containing 
unusual geographical material 


Handsomely bound in cloth with decorated cover. 
Material thoroughly up to date in every particular. 
Numerous illustrations in color. 


Suitable for school libraries and supplementary reading. 





The following titles are now available: 


Canada and Newfoundland England and Wales 
China and Japan Norway and Denmark 
Italy and Greece Scotland and Ireland 
London and Paris Spain and Portugal 





The following are in preparation: 


Australia and New Zealand France and Alsace-Lorraine 
Egypt and Holy Land Sweden and Finland 
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SCIENCE AND HUMANISM 

Not many evenings ago and not more than 
a thousand miles from here, I listened to the 
reading of a paper entitled “Science as a 
Humanity.” It railed on the humanists in 
good set terms, accusing them of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, presumption, exclusiveness, 
and unwillingness to give science its due in 
the curriculum. It was strangely and belatedly 
bellicose. It made me feel somewhat as I 
do when I turn once more the pages of a 
book my unorthodox father delighted in forty 
years ago, called “ The Conflict between Re- 
ligion and Science.” These pages make pale 
enough reading to-day. No one now will take 
seriously such a controversy—at least, no one 
except the kind of scientist so devoted to his 
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laboratory that he can not get time to go to 
church and keep abreast of the times; for 
there are ways and ways of being behind the 
times. In the same manner, no one but the 
scientist who has been so wrapped up for the 
past lifetime in the progress of his experiments 
as to lose track of the world’s progress, is 
unaware that the humanist has long since 
welcomed science as a necessary part of liberal 
education; that he studies it himself and 
makes his children study it; that he has 
demonstrated his appreciation of “ scientific 
method” not only by employing it where it 
was appropriate but by using it to the ruin 
of his own subjects where it was not appropri- 
ate; that the conflict is now no longer between 
science and the humanities, but that the 
humanities and pure science and pure knowl- 
edge in general are all being attacked in 
common by the “ practical,” the “ applied,” 
the the “vocational,” which 
would dominate education; and that the 
livest pure science, in the eyes of the average 
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student and average taxpayer, is every bit as 
dead as the deadest dead language. 

There is nevertheless an issue between the 
scientist and the humanist; if only the scien- 
tist, who seems to have the more feeling about 
it, would state the case more clearly. What 
the scientist really means, when he charges 
the humanist with arrogance and exclusive- 
ness, is not that the humanist does not believe 
in the study of science, or that he is un- 
willing to give it a place in the curriculum, 
for he does believe and is not unwilling; but 
that he will not admit science to the fellowship 
of the humanities on equal terms. That is 


to say, the scientist will have it that the 
humanities produce no effect of which the 
sciences are not equally capable, and holds 
it as a grievance when the humanist con- 
tends that the humanities possess qualities 
inherent and peculiar. 





Rightly to divide here the word of truth, 
it is first of all necessary to arrive at some 
sort of definition of the character and ends 
of the parties to the dispute. This should 
be accomplished not by building either on the 
controversial declarations of the scientist 
engaged in demonstrating how human science 
may be, or on those of the humanist magnify- 
ing the scientific traits of the humanities. 
The average paper or discussion of this sort 
inclines to be little other than an exhibi- 
tion of the skill with which the writer or 
speaker can wield the weapons of the enemy. 
It is always an unscientific and usually an 
insincere and futile performance. The scien- 
tist proves nothing beyond his ability to make 
valiant use of the Handy Book of Poetical 
Quotations, and the humanist convinces us 
of nothing beyond a certain adroitness in the 
handling of scientific terms, the palpable hits 
being usually, I believe, in chemistry and 
biology. To understand what they really are 
at, we must catch them when they are intent 
on their own characters and are talking about 
themselves in their own dialects. 

What is the nature of science, and what are 
the ends it seeks? Of course we mean pure 
science. Science deals with the material 
world, organic and inorganic, in motion and 
at rest. It analyzes, it synthesizes, it dis- 
tinguishes, it classifies. It lays great empha- 
sis upon method, accuracy, finality. It is 
impatient of opinion, and tolerant only of 
fact. It disclaims sentiment. It disclaims 
prejudice, warmth, subjectivity. It is afraid 
of enthusiasm. It boasts of being impersonal. 
It deals with man as an animal among other 
animals, it deals with animate creation as 
with inanimate creation. Its world is a purely 
physical phenomenon. It makes the universe 
the measure of man. It disclaims any con- 
cern with the Ultimate Cause, any concern 
with the Ultimate End. Where already cre- 
ated matter begins, it begins; where matter 
disappears from the universe of mortal man, it 
ends. Its ambition is to possess the secrets 


of the material world—to know what matter 
is, to know what forces operate upon it, and 
what laws govern their operation. 


It seeks to 
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possess these secrets in the first instance be- 
cause it is the law of its nature to do so, and 
in the second because it is convinced that its 
discoveries will some time be of use to men. 
It knows from experience that what seems 
its most useless effort may in the day of 
individual or national emergency prove the 
means of great benefit; it knows that the 
applied science of the present was the pure 
science of the past; but it would continue in 
its course even without such knowledge, 
because it is primarily a disinterested search 
for truth. 

And what are the character and purpose of 
humanism? The vocabulary of the humanist 
is full of such words as wisdom, understand- 
ing, appreciation, culture, character, motives, 
personality, inspiration, emotion, beauty, mo- 
rality, religion, revelation, conduct, philoso- 
phy, criticism of life. The humanist analyzes, 
not matter, but motives. His realm is not 
that of the material, but that of the mind 
and spirit. His emphasis is upon the soul 
rather than upon the body, upon subjectivity 
rather than objectivity. For him, man is the 
central fact. He studies man not as a 
material entity, a detail among a world of 
material entities, but as a special phenomenon 
whose essence is spirit, a creation a little 
lower than the angels, with all things under 
his feet. With the humanist, man is the 
measure of the universe, not the universe 
the measure of man. The center of the solar 
system is not the sun; the humanist is more 
than Ptolemaic: man himself is the center of 
the solar system, of the universe. He is the 
solar system, the universe: le monde, c’est moi. 
The place of man in the physical scheme. of 
the universe is interesting enough, but what is 
of real importance is man’s place in the 
imagination of himself and other men. 
Matter is not the supreme fact, but what man 
thinks and feels about matter. The language 
of stars and the sea to the scientist is vastly 
less eloquent than their language to the poet. 
What the scientist reads in the rocks and in 
the landscape is a record not to be compared 
with the glowing human idiom of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, poem, and prophe- 
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cy. While the scientist is seeking to know 
and control the physical forces of the uni- 
verse, the humanist is seeking to know and 
control the spiritual energies of man. Like 
the scientist, he is first of all disinterested in 
his search. Like the scientist, too, he knows 
from the past that what seems now useless 
effort may in time of stress prove to be the 
salvation of men; that the high spirit which 
wins victories in ‘the face of impossible odds 
is the distillation of the striving of poet, 
philosopher, teacher, artist, musician, and 
prophet to give audible and visible form to 
their imaginations of things as they should be. 

That East is East, and West is West, is 
absolutely true neither ethnologically nor in 
education. None but the unreflecting will 
think that there is no common ground be- 
tween science and the humanities. Science 
has actually a great deal to do with man, 
both directly and indirectly, and the tissue 
of humanism is rich with the matter of 
science. What is of even greater effect in 
education, there are teachers of science whose 
tastes are humanistic, as there are humanists 
who are by nature scientific. But, again, 
none should be so unreflecting as to think that 
for these reasons the humanities and the 
sciences are equivalent and interchangeable. 
The scientific humanist does not owe his 
character to humanism, nor the human scien- 
tist his to science; they are what they are by 
nature or accident rather than by the disci- 
pline of their subjects; and the poetry and 
philosophy in physics and zoology and astrono- 
my, as well as the science in art and letters 
and philosophy, are there not because science 
is humanistic or because the humanities are 
scientific. When science approaches human- 
ism or humanism approaches science to the 
extent of producing identical or even greatly 
similar disciplines, it may be counted on that 
science is by so much the less scientific and 
humanism by so much the less human. 

Is it that the scientist has been spoiled by 
the repeated demonstrations of the useful- 
ness of science in a growing civilization, and 
will be satisfied with nothing but the whole? 
Or is it that he is uneasy with the conscious- 
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ness that, after all, matter is but the body 
with which the spirit works, and that the in- 
tangible and evasive spirit of humanism is 
the really supreme force, so far as the life 
of man is concerned, even in the world of 
matter? However it may be, the scientist 
need expect no change in the attitude of the 
humanist, as the humanist should expect no 
change in his. The humanist will continue 
to regard a knowledge of science and the 
appreciation of the scientific temper as neces- 
sary to the best education; he wifl agree that 
scientists can be humanists out of hours; he 
will allow the claim that science has some 
of the qualities of humanism, as he will 
advance the claim that the humanities are 
not without some of the qualities of science; 
but he will never concede that science can 
be true to its own character and still effect 
the humanistic result. Science has its 
inherent qualities, as the humanities have 
theirs. It is not absolutely true, but it is 
nevertheless relatively and practically true, 
that “ East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” It is a truth that 
no one need regret; for it is a truth that is 
grounded in nature, and therefore a scientific 
truth. 
Grant SHOWERMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SMOKING AND SCHOLARSHIP AGAIN 


In his article published in Scuoot ann So- 
ciety for March 5, 1921, Director S. R. 
Powers states that the smoking boys in the 
University High School at Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, are 15 per cent. lower in intelligence 
than the non-smoking boys and 30 per cent. 
lower in ability to do school work. These 
results for the boys of the high school con- 
nected with the University of Arkansas are 
given without statement of cause or causes 
for the difference. In a short article in the 
same journal for June 4, 1921, Doctor W. R. 
Andrews very reasonably states that tobacco 
is not the sole cause of the difference. He 
contends that the non-smokers may be stronger 
by inheritance or otherwise, superior in self 
control, of higher moral standard, and more 





















































studious than the smokers. I am in agree- 
ment with this, but wish, after presenting 
some pertinent data, to question his further 
statement that smoking may aid in scholar- 
ship for a time by quieting the nerves, while 
the bad effects may not become apparent until 
ten or twenty years later. 

The number of boys and young men that 
have been studied with respect to the general 
effects of tobacco runs into thousands. Doctor 
Jay W. Seaver examined somewhere between 
2,000 and 5,000 men who entered Yale Uni- 
versity during nine years just prior to 1897. 
He found that the men who smoked were 
inferior in advancement, in weight, in height, 
in lung capacity, in scholarship, and in some 
other respects. He also measured the men 
while in college and found that the non- 
smokers increased from 10 to more than 20 
per cent. faster than the smokers in weight, 
height, chest measurement, and lung capacity. 
Only five per cent. of the high grade students 
used tobacco. Similar, but less complete data, 
for some 20 other collegiate institutions must 
be passed without review, except for brief 
notice of the studies of Doctor George J. 
Fisher, Professor Elmer Berry, and Doctor A. 
D. Bush. These researches, the records of 
which cover some 300 pages, show that the im- 
mediate effect of smoking a cigar or two is a 
loss in reaction time, and in accuracy in pitch- 
ing a baseball, in drawing lines, in lunging at 
a target, and in rifle shooting. Roughly stated 
the loss is from 10 to 20 per cent., and the 
experiments seem to have been conducted so 
that errors would be reduced to a minimum. 

While less work of this kind has been done 
with boys in the public schools, the number 
here again probably runs into thousands. 
Several years ago, about 500 boys were selected 
by lot from the schools of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York City for such studies. 
The boys who smoked were found to be 
decidedly inferior, as a whole, with respect 
to scolarship, nervousness, hearing, memory, 
deportment, morality, size, physica! strength, 
and some other points. Studies of scholarhip 
have been carried out at Highland Park, 
Illinois, at Bloomington, Indiana, at Denver, 
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at New Orleans, and in other places, with the 
result that the smokers are inferior. I have 
not been able to find any contrary data. 

The data from medical science are to the 
effect that tobacco affects the circulatory, 
respiratory, and digestive systems, and thus 
lessens vitality and resistance so that users 
become more susceptible to infectious dis- 
eases and less likely to recover, in porportion 
to the amount of the various poisons taken 
into the system. Degeneration of heart, 
liver, kidneys, nervous tissue, and other parts 
of the body occurs; and the mortality rate is 
said to be increased after middle life by about 
30 per cent. I present this small fragment 
of the data well known to certain students of 
medicine, since I believe that the data from 
medical science lend color to the contention 
that tobacco is a factor in the lower scholar- 
ship and other deficiences of the smoking 
boys and young men. This seems to be a 
reasonable conclusion, when it is generally 
agreed that tobacco is injurious and that 
smokers are, as a whole, inferior, not in a 
small number of youths, or in one school, but 
in all of the thousands examined. 

The immediate effects of smoking are stated 
above. Our methods of getting the cumula- 
tive results are less exact, owing to the ob- 
jection to subjecting sufficient numbers of 
human beings to the use of tobacco for suffi- 
cient periods of time under proper control. 
However, in many experiments on lower 
animals, the cumulative effects become marked 
in periods seldom extending beyond a few 
days or weeks. With this added to the general 
effects of using tobacco, I must believe that 
the sensitive, rapidly growing, juvenile smoker 
very soon suffers from mental and physical 
retardation. 

In my studies of the tobacco problem, a 
long list of titles has accumulated. I shall 
append a few of these for any persons who 
may be interested. 


Abbott, T. C. The rights of a non-smoker. The 
Outlook, Vol. 94, pages 765 to 767, 1910. 

Brooks, Harlow. The tobacco heart. N. Y. Med. 
Journal, Vol, 102, page 830, 1915. 

Clark, L. P. The experimental effect of tobacco 
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upon the cardiovascular system. Journ, Ine- 
briety, Vol. 30, pages 33 to 39, 1908. 

Clarke, E. L. The effects of smoking on Clark 
College students. The Clark College Record for 
1900, pages 91 to 98. 

Corson, O. T. Cigarettes and College Professors. 
The Ohio Educational Monthly, Vol, 64, pages 
79 and 80, 1915. 

Farnam, H. W. Our tobaceo bill. The Unpop- 
ular Review, Vol, 1, pages 3 to 20, 1914. 

Fink, Bruce. Tobacco. Pages 1 to 124, The 
Abington Press, New York, 1920. 

Fisher, George J., and Berry, Elmer. The phys- 
ical effects of smoking. Pages i to xvii and 1 
to 188, The Association Press, New York, 1917. 

Fisher, Irving. Is the tobacco habit injurious? 
Pamphlet of 16 pages, about 1918. 

Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, Eugene Lyman. How to 
Live. Pages i to xxiv and 1 to 446, fifteenth 
edition. Funk and Wagnalls Company. New 
York, 1921. 

Frankl-Hochwart, L. von. Die nervésen Erkrank- 
ungen der Tabakrauscher. Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Nervenheilkunde, Vol. 45, pages 560 to 587. 

Frey, E. 8. Tobacco, its effects on longevity. 
Kentucky Med. Journ., Vol. 12, pages 295 to 
298, 1914. 

Gy, Abel. Le Tabagisme. Published in Paris 
and perhaps the best general treatise. 

Hall, Winfield S. Tobacco. Pages 1 to 36, The 
Anti-Cigarette League of America, Chicago, 
1900. 

Hervey, H. D. The cigarette. Journ, Education, 
Vol. 65, pages 485 to 487, 1907. 

Hunt, Mary H. The cigarette habit in the high 
school. School Physiology Journ., Vol. 17, pages 
116 and 117, 1908. 

Kellogg, J. H. Relation of habits to life expec- 
taney. A thirty-page address read before the 
National Association of Life Underwriters in 
1918. 

MeKeever, W. A. Training the boy. Pages i to 
xviii and 1 to 368, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1913. 

Meylan, G. L. The effects of smoking on college 
students. Pop. Sci. Monthly, Vol. 77, pages 
170 to 177, 1910. 

Pack, F. J. Smoking and football men. Pop. 
Sci, Monthly, Vol. 81, pages 336 to 344, 1912. 
Pack, F. J. Tobacco and human efficiency. Pages 
i to xv and 1 to 320, The Desert News, Salt 

Lake City, 1918. 

Seaver, Jay W. The effects of nicotine. The 

Arena, Vol, 17, pages 470 to 477, 1897. 
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Smith, H. L. The boy who smokes. Sci. Temp. 
Journ., Vol. 22, page 92, 1913. 

Thompson, W. G., and Sheldon, W. H. Tobacco 
smoking and blood pressure. N, Y. State Journ, 
Med., Vol, 17, pages 55 to 58, 1917. 

Towns, C. B, The injury of tobacco and its rela- 
tion to other drug habits. Cent. Mag., Vol. 83, 
pages 766 to 772, 1912. 

Walsh, F. C. The truth about tobacco. Technical 
World Magazine, Vol. 21, pages 180 to 185, 
1914. 

Bruce Fink 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

OxrorD, OHIO 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
FRANCE 

Tue Paris correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor reports that although it is 
premature to announce that the cinematograph 
is to be introduced on a much larger scale into 
French schools as a method of instruction, it 
is certain that the minister of public instruc- 
tion, Léon Bérard, is particularly sympathetic 
to the proposal, and that the chief difficulty 
which remains to be overcome is financial. In 
1915 a commission of the Chamber first in- 
vited the minister to create a committee 
charged to inquire into the best means of gen- 
eralizing the use of the cinematograph in the 
different branches of instruction. It was not 
until March of the following year that the 
committee was formed. It reported that mov- 
ing pictures had already been tried in certain 
establishments, such as the Lycée Hoche at 
Versailles and the Lycées Condorcet, Janson 
de Sailly, Louis-le-Grand, Voltaire, Fénelon, 
and Jules-Ferry in Paris. Animated views 
had even been employed at the Collége de 
France. 

The body which is known under the name 
of the Union des Grandes Associations Fran- 
caises, under the presidency of Raymond Poin- 
caré, also occupied itself with this problem. 
Tt was discussed last year at the congress con- 
voked by the union. The Société Francaise 
de l’Art a l’Ecole also took up the matter and 
a formal proposition was put forward in- 
viting the administration to organize in each 
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district of Paris weekly exhibitions of suitable 
films in the schools. 

Each school inspector in Paris has at his 
disposal the necessary apparatus but the films 
which will serve for scholastic purposes either 
do not exist in any considerable number or 
it has been found impossible to purchase them. 
It is said that about half a million franes are 
available and that some millions of francs 
are required if the system is to be properly 
carried out. 

At the present moment there are about two 
hundred cinematograph apparatus at the dis- 
posal of the schools, and it is estimated that 
36,000 are required. Each branch of instruc- 
tion should have its separate collection of 
films—which should be noninflammable. 

The project is far from being realized, but 
what can be done without sufficient means is 
being done, and there is a strong movement 
supported by fairly frequent articles in the 
newspapers in favor of the development of 
cinematographic instruction. Progress is be- 
ing made, and it is to be expected that in a 
not far distant future a great deal more will 
be done in this direction. 


! 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 

AccorpDInG to an article in Nature, the re- 
cent annual meeting of the council of the 
Association of University Teachers was held 
at Bedford College, London, and was well at- 
tended by delegates from the various univer- 
sity institutions of England and Wales. The 
president, Professor John Strong, of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, in his retiring address indi- 
cated the general aims of the association, the 
lines on which it has been working, the prog- 
ress made, and some of the more important 
problems opening up. The primary aims were 
the advancement of knowledge and the further- 
ance of the interests of the universities. So 
long as the universities were in difficulties re- 
garding finance, so long would their work 
suffer. Such questions as teachers’ salaries 
and superannuation were, under present con- 
ditions, insistent. The superannuation ques- 
tion had not been settled by the recent grant 
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from the Treasury, nor was the problem of sal- 
aries yet solved, although progress towards a 
solution was apparent. Apart from these, 
other and equally serious questions were aris- 
ing. The relation of the universities to the 
state and to the local authorities would demand 
more and more serious consideration. While 
greater financial support from the government 
was imperative, the matter of similar and 
more uniform support from the local education 
authorities was urgent. The suggestion of a 
uniform local rate being levied upon all the 
local education authorities had much to be 
said in its favor, but, among other things, it 
would be an increased local representation. 
Consideration of these points gave rise to the 
question of the possible infringement of the 
present autonomy of the universities—a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the teaching body. 
Any such possibilities would have to be 
watched carefully by the universities. The 
officers and executive committee for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows:—President, 
Professor John Strong (Leeds); Vice-Presi- 
dents, Professor McBain (Bristol) and Mr. 
F. Boulden (Sheffield); Treasurer, Assistant 
Professor Tabor (Imperial College); Honor- 
ary General Secretary, Mr. R. D. Laurie 
(Aberystwyth) ; Executive Committee, Profes- 
sor Calder (Manchester), Professor Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan (Birkbeck College), 
Mr. Haigh (Reading), Miss Halket (Bedford 
College), Professor Lea (Birmingham), Pro- 
fessor Mair (Liverpool), Mr. Monahan 
(Leeds), Professor Orton (Bangor), Assistant 
Professor Philpot (University College, Lon- 
don), and Professor Truscott (Imperial Col- 
lege). 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Tue National Conference on Educational 
Method organized at Atlantic City, in con- 
nection with the last meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, has begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly journal entitled The 
Journal of Educational Method. It is edited 
by the secretary-treasurer of the conference, 
Dr. James F. Hosic, associate professor of 
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education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The aims of the Journal are thus described 
in an editorial introduction: 


In founding a monthly journal, the National 
Conference on Educational Method seeks to provide 
a means of unification of effort in the field of 
supervision and teaching. Some of the existing 
periodicals do, it is true, give more or less space 
to the discussion of method, but they are so 
much concerned with other interests that they 
fail to accomplish for the active workers in the 
schools all that is possible. The new journal will 
devote itself whole-heartedly to the improvement 
of teaching. 

This does not imply, however, a narrow con- 
centration upon classroom methods as such. The 
term educational method will be interpreted to 
mean, not only the procedures of teachers, but also 
those of the pupils, on the one hand, and those of 
the supervisors and trainers of teachers on the 
other. The emphasis will fall upon principles that 
should be common to the activities of all of these. 
Thus it is hoped that the best theory and practise 
may be brought together and a larger measure 
of educational economy be secured—more and 
better results with less waste of time and energy. 


The contents of the September number are: 

Editorially speaking. The future of the prac- 
titioner: James E, Russell. A method that makes 
desirable citizens: C. L. Wright. Problems of 
supervision: Margaret Madden. What is method?: 
William H. Kilpatrick. An experiment in co- 
operation: James F. Hosie. Reclassification of 
children: A. F. Myers. A project for the entire 
term: Minetta L, Warren. The clearing house. 
As reported. The reader’s guide, 

THRIFT IN SCHOOLS 

Tue American Bankers Association, through 
its savings bank division, according to a state- 
ment by Charles H. Deppe, chairman of the 
division committee on savings and vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, is encouraging the 
establishment of such systems in every school 
in the United States, either urban or rural, 
and acknowledges general support from edu- 
cational officials and teachers throughout the 
country. This plan for making each pupil 
a patron of a savings bank is also leading to 
new interest in methods for teaching thrift 
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and savings, this other work of the teachers 
being aided by addresses to be made in every 
school by bankers and bank employees pro- 
vided either through the association’s commit- 
tee on public education or the American In- 
stitute of Banking, respectively. 

Many new banking systems were installed 
last year as the result of the practical elimi- 
nation of the war loan organization of the 
Treasury Department from the savings field. 
The following data from the savings bank 
division’s preliminary figures, which will soon 
be made public in greater detail, cover the 
school year 1920-1921: 

Cities reporting to date number 236, in 
which there are 2,630 school buildings. In 
these schools the total enrollment was 1,479,560, 
while the total of pupils participating in the 
school savings system therein was 666,478. 
Of this the weekly average of depositors 
reached the surprising total of $205,704, while 
the total amount collected in the school year 
was $3,475,868, and the average savings of 
participating pupils amounted to $5.22. Cash 
withdrawals during the year were $1,393,230, 
and the average net deposit was $3.13. Com- 
menting further, Mr. Deppe says: 


Because of these activities, men and women of 
the next generation are to have a better under- 
standing of business methods, of the origin and 
use of capital, of the facilities for keeping cur- 
reney in circulation, and a wider and more general 
appreciation of the facilities and service of banks. 
In other words, the pupils in the publie and pri- 
vate schools of the United States will learn those 
simple rules of business which make for better 
citizenship and larger happiness, these terms in- 
eluding proper care in the spending of accumulated 
funds, either for consumption or investment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. P. P. Ciaxton, recently United States 
commissioner of education, has been elected 
provost of the University of Alabama. 


Tue secretary of war has requested the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania to 
release General Leonard Wood from his en- 
gagement to become provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in order that, for a time at 
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least, he may serve as governor-general of the 
Philippines. 

Wuewn Archbishop Curley assumes office as 
head of the archdiocese of Baltimore he will 
become automatically the chancellor of the 
Catholic University of America and will pre- 
side at meetings of the Board of Trustees. 


Dr. Joun Harrison Mrynick, professor of 
educational methods and director of supervised 
teaching at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed dean of the school of edu- 
cation to succeed Dr. Frank P. Graves, re- 
cently named commissioner of education of 
New York state. 

THe Massachusetts State Department of 
Education has announced the appointment of 
Roy L. Smith as principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at North Adams, to succeed Frank 
F. Murdock who is retiring after twenty-four 
years of service as principal of that school. 


BenJAMIN J. Burris, for the past four years 
assistant state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Indiana, has been appointed su- 
perintendent to succeed L. N. Hines, resigned. 


Dr. THomas Warrincton Gostine, formerly 
associated with the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and for the past three years su- 
pervisor of high schools in the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction, has 
been elected to the superintendency of schools 
in the city of Madison, Wisconsin. Dr. Gos- 
ling is the successor of Mr. Charles S. Meek, 
who has become the superintendent of schools 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


J. O. Enaiteman, of Decatur, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Joliet, at 
a salary of $7,000. 

Artuur E. Swanson, formerly dean of the 
school of commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been engaged by the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division to direct its 
department of business administration. The 
commerce courses under Professor Swanson’s 
supervision will include the correspondence 
courses which any person in the state can take 
by mail, and the courses given in classes in 
Milwaukee and a number of the larger cities 
in the state. 
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Masor Huco Diemer, formerly professor of 
industrial engineering at Pennsylvania State 
College and later personnel superintendent at 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, has been appointed director of the in- 
dustrial management division of LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, Ill. The division 
includes the resident and correspondence in- 
struction in industrial management efficiency, 
modern foremanship and production meth- 
ods and personnel administration, as well as 
the consulting service in each of these de- 
partments. 

Ar the annual meeting of the university 
senate and board of trustees of Syracuse Uni- 
versity there was established a research pro- 
fessorship in zoology, and Professor Charles 
W. Hargitt, since 1891 head of the department 
of zoology, was made its first incumbent. At 
his own request Professor Hargitt is relieved 
from active direction of departmental routine 
and Professor W. M. Smallwood becomes di- 
rector. 


At Oberlin College, Mr. F. E. Carr has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship of 
mathematics, and Dr. C. H. Yeaton, of Mil- 
waukee College of Engineering, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of mathematics. 


Dr. C. L. Metcaur, for the past seven years 
professor of entomology in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept the position of 
professor of entomology and head of the de- 
partment of entomology in the University of 
Illinois. 

Lyman P. Witson, professor of law at George 
Washington University, has been appointed 
to a similar position at Cornell University. 

Proressor Maurice DeWutr, formerly of 
the University of Louvain and sometime 
teacher in Harvard and Lowell lecturer, has 
accepted a permanent appointment as profes- 
sor of philosophy at Harvard. 

Tue Tagore professorship of law in the 
University of Calcutta for 1922-23 has been 
offered to Professor James W. Garner, of the 
University of Illinois. 

Tue president of the National University 
of Pekin, Dr. Tsai Yuan Pei, has completed 
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his inspection tour of the United States and 
has left for China. 


Proressor Grant SHOWERMAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, sailed for Naples on 
August 9. He expects to engage in research 
work in art and archeology in the library of 
the American Academy at Rome. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. Howarp Cuase, of Bev- 
erly, Mass, has been chosen permanent secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. 


Georce Trumputt Lapp, distinguished for 
his contributions to philosophy and psychology, 
died at New Haven on August 8. He was born 
in Painesville, Ohio, in 1842, and graduated 
from Western Reserve University and An- 
dover Theological Seminary. After serving 
as pastor he became professor of philosophy in 
Bowdoin College in 1879, and professor of 
moral philosophy and metaphysics at Yale 
University in 1881. Professor Ladd’s “ Phys- 
iological Psychology,” published in 1887, was 
the first English work concerned with modern 
methods in psychology, and he was responsible 
for the establishment of one of the first labora- 
tories of psychology. 


Proressor Henry Carter Apams, for more 
than thirty years head of the department of 
political economy at the University of Michi- 
gan, died at Ann Arbor on August 11. 


Proressor ALrreD Monror Kenyon, head 
of the mathematical department of Purdue 
University, died suddenly at Ashland, Ohio, 
on July 27, while returning to Lafayette, Ind., 
by train after attending the funeral of his 
mother. Professor Kenyon was 52 years old. 


By the will of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. San- 
ders, Vassar College receives $150,000, Union 
Theological Seminary $15,000, and Yale Uni- 
versity, the University of Rochester, Colgate 
University and the League for Political Edu- 
cation $10,000 each. 


ALTHOUGH there were more than thirty appli- 
cations in Missouri from the schools for state 
and federal aid for the teaching of vocational 
agriculture during 1921-22, only eight new 
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schools have been tentatively approved be- 
cause of a lack of state and federal funds. The 
schools that have been tentatively approved, 
together with the names of their teachers, are: 
California, Mr. R. R. Conrad, teacher; Gower, 
Mr. J. M. Welch, teacher; Harrisonville, Mr. 
D. C. Pharis, teacher; Maryville, Mr. H. G. 
Tilley, teacher; Paris, Mr. Kenyon Harmon, 
teacher; Queen City, Mr. J. A. Love, teacher; 
Thomasville, Mr. Lea M. Jewett, teacher; 
West Plains, Mr. Ira Kunkel, teacher. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that 200 teachers are needed 
at Indian schools throughout the country. 
The usual entrance salary is $760 a year, plus 
the increase of $20 a month granted by Con- 
gress. Furnished quarters, heat, and light 
are allowed free of cost. At each boarding 
school there is a common mess; meals are fur- 
nished at cost. Applicants who show that they 
have had supervisory experience will be eligible 
for appointment as principals or day-school 
inspectors at basic salaries ranging from $900 
to $1,200 a year. These positions also carry 
the 20-dollar a month increase and the allow- 
ances mentioned. Applicants will not be re- 
quired to report at any place for a written ex- 
amination, but will be rated upon the subjects 
of (1) education, training and experience, 
weighted at 90 per cent., and (2) physical 
ability, weighted at 10 per cent. Further in- 
formation and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the United 
States Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or customhouse in any city. 


AccorpDING to press reports, married women 
have been barred from teaching in the public 
schools of Louisville, Ky., by a ruling of the 
board which prohibits their employment. The 
regulation which was rescinded during the war 
becomes enforceable in September. Teachers 
already employed are not affected by the rule. 
The Manchester, N. H., school board has 
dismissed the married women teachers in order 
to make room for the unmarried applicants. 


Tue principal of Camden (New Jersey) 
High School and members of the city’s Board 
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of Education, who recently penalized six stu- 
dents for refusing to sign a pledge that they 
would not affiliate themselves with any secret 
organizations in the school, overstepped their 
authority, according to a decision by John 
Enright, commissioner of education. He ruled 
that no error had been made in the request for 
the pledge, but in the attachment of a penalty 
in the case that the pledge was refused. Com- 
missioner Enright has ordered the reinstate- 
ment of the six students. 


At the July meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of California 180 new ap- 
pointments to the teaching staff of the uni- 
versity were made to meet the increased en- 
rollment which is expected next year. Sab- 
batical leaves of absence were granted to 
twenty professors. A tuition fee of $500 per 
annum was approved for non-resident students 
in the medical school. This fee was adopted 
in accordance with the program instituted by 
the board of regents on May 12, when a tui- 
tion fee of $150 per annum was placed upon 
non-resident students in the academic colleges 
to cover the cost of their instruction. Under 
the combined provisions of the two rulings, 
all students at the university who are not resi- 
dents of California are now subject to a 
tuition fee with the exception of graduate 
students in other than professional colleges, 
who were exempted by a bill of the last legis- 
lature. The regents voted to increase the 
miscellaneous fees, including the infirmary, 
gymnasium, book, syllabus, and library fees, 
and to consolidate them into a single inci- 
dental fee of $25 a semester. This incidental 
fee will cover the cost of services rendered the 
student other than instruction. Since the 
Southern Branch in Los Angeles is a junior 
college giving only two years of university 
work instead of four, the incidental fee there 
will be $12.50 per semester, payable by every 
student before his study card is filed. Other 
financial measures involved the granting of 
$20,000 from the campus improvement fund 
to the Lick Observatory for the improvement 
of the grounds and buildings at Mount Ham- 
ilton. 
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Axsout $400,000 of the $500,000 appropriated 
for building purposes at the University of 
Iowa by the last general assembly is to be ex- 
pended for the erection of the first units of a 
new chemistry building. When completed the 
building will cost $1,000,000. 


HixtispateE Couiece, Hillsdale, Mich., has 
been offered $100,000 by Lewis J. Emery, Jr., 
of Bradford, Pa., on condition an additional 
$500,000 is raised. Mr. Emery has already 
given $60,000 to the chemistry deparmtent. 


Tue geological library of 4,000 volumes and 
15,000 geological specimens collected by the 
late Professor H. P. Cushing and his father- 
in-law, the late S.( Williams, have been pre- 
sented to Western Reserve University by Mrs. 
Cushing. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CHARACTER EDUCATION INSTITUTION 


By unanimous vote of the executive com- 
mittee an invitation has been extended to Dr. 
John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, to become a director of the 
Character Education Institution and a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. Mr. Tigert 
has accepted, and has invited the executive 
committee to meet in the office of the United 
States Commissioner of Education as it has 
been doing in the past. He has promised all 
possible aid in the development of the work 
of the Institution, and since the Bureau of 
Education has not funds for special research 
in the field of character education Dr. Tigert 
will be glad to make such use of the Charac- 
ter Education Institution as seems possible. 

Dr. Claxton has accepted election as provost 
of the University of Alabama, but will return 
frequently to Washington for the sake of aid- 
ing in the organization of a National Edu- 
cation Society and the publication of its offi- 
cial magazine. He will remain a member of 
the executive committee of the Character Edu- 
cation Institution. 

The board of judges of the $20,000 methods 
research which consists of State Superinten- 
dent Finegan, of Pennsylvania, State Super- 
intendent Bond, of Mississippi, and State 
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Commissioner Meredith, of Connecticut will 
make their award late in the fall, and there- 
after the various plans submitted for charac- 
ter education in public schools will be avail- 
able for study by superintendents and others 
who are planning to strengthen the influence 
of their schools over the lives of the children. 
The Hutchins Children’s Code for elementary 
schools and the Brevard High School Code 
can be recommended for use this year as an 
enlightenment to teachers of the moral ideals 
to which their pupils should be persuaded to 
be loyal in their daily lives. The board of su- 
perintendents in Pittsburgh is distributing 
2,500 copies of the Hutchins Code in its ele- 
mentary schools. 
Mitton Famcuizp, 
Chairman 





QUOTATIONS 
WORKMEN’S COLLEGES 


In spite of initial checks and persistent 
difficulties, the higher education of working- 
men advances apace and is spreading through- 
out the world. Long ago England perceived 
that the granting of manhood suffrage made 
it necessary to “educate our masters,” but 
Ruskin College at Oxford, though an honor- 
able pioneer, appears to have struck the wrong 
trail. Men from the trades unions do not feel 
at their ease in a city of spacious architecture 
and even more spacious leisure, swarming 
with flanneled and beribboned youths. Nor is 
the university, for all its liberalism and its 
flirtations with guild socialism, quite trusted 
to give unbiased instruction. The new “ mas- 
ters” also are Englishmen and shrewd; they 
prefer to instruct themselves, and indeed to 
instruct their new “men,” by means of an 
education association of their own. 

At a recent meeting of the Universities Con- 
gress in London, at which the higher institu- 
tions of the entire empire were represented, 
Lord Haldane faced the situation frankly. 
The problem is to supply extension teachers 
who are conservative enough to please those 
who support the universities financially and at 
the same time progressive enough to suit the 
radical workingman. Mr. Darnley Naylor, of 
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Adelaide, Australia, who spoke in a similar 
vein, remarked that the lecturer in economics 
was usually beset by “ a small but noisy party ” 
of Marxians who insisted upon leading him to 
the light. Yet these are but casual rubs. The 
general spirit of the congress was hopeful. All 
over the world, as Lord Haldane reported, those 
who work with their hands are calling for the 
higher knowledge. Not the least potent means 
of their education is the noisy argument of 
those who insist upon lecturing the lecturer. 

In the United States also the movement is 
afoot and making giant strides. In a recently 
issued pamphlet Arthur Gleason tells of the 
foundation within the past two or three years 
of workers’ colleges in no less than ten indus- 
trial centers—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Seattle. As yet 
the total registration of regular students is 
only about 10,000, but the number is increas- 
ing rapidly. The instruction includes not 
only politics, economics and science, but liter- 
ature, drama and even dancing. As in the 
British Empire, there is difficulty in striking 
an acceptable note in the instruction. The 
students insist upon the right to talk back, 
and in Seattle succeeded in having several 
lecturers from the state university returned 
where they came from. Mr. Gleason, himself 
a Socialist, complains of a lack of “open 
minds” among available professors, but looks 
hopefully to the future for a more abundant 
supply. In all probability there will be more 
open minds than Socialists. Here, as in the 
British Empire, Marxians are a small and di- 
minishing minority, however clamant. 

The essential thing is that workers shall 
receive every encouragement in the pursuit of 
advanced knowledge and free discussion. That 
they are apparently in a way todo. “ There is 
a class division in knowledge,” said Lord Hal- 
dane, “which goes deeper down than any 
other division, and it is that division which 
is producing much of the unrest in the indus- 
trial world to-day.” In so far as our institu- 
tions are based on truth and inspired by re- 
publican liberty they can only gain by a deeper 
knowledge of them.—The New York Times. 
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American labor leaders need no longer look 
enviously at Ruskin College and the flourish- 
ing Workers’ Education Association of Eng- 
land. In the two and a half years since the 
Boston Trade Union College was founded, its 
faculty, including men like Roscoe Pound, 
William Z. Ripley, and Irving Fisher, the list 
of similar institutions has grown long. Ar- 
thur Gleason’s pamphlet on workers’ educa- 
tion, dated June 25, describes the Trade Union 
College of Seattle, and the Rochester Labor 
College of Washington, D. C., the Workers’ 
College, founded in 1919; and the Baltimore 
Labor Class, the Philadelphia Trade Union 
College, the Pittsburgh Trade Union College, 
the Workers’ University of Cleveland, the 
Workers’ College of Minneapolis, and the St. 
Paul Labor College, dating from 1920. In 
addition, there must be mentioned the classes 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, the workers’ classes in small Pennsylvania 
cities, the Amherst classes, and schools with a 
special foundation, like one for Finnish work- 
ers in Duluth. About 10,000 American work- 
ers are now regularly studying in their own 
higher institutions. 

It should be understood, as the Boston col- 
lege was eager to show, that the institutions 
are not merely utilitarian. In general the 
purpose is to give courses of the highest stan- 
dard practicable in literature, history, political 
science, economics, and composition. The 
Washington college teaches music and danc- 
ing, as well as ordinary cultural subjects like 
literature, technical subjects like mechanical 
drawing, and subjects of special labor appeal 
like labor history. At Seattle we find biology 
taught, at Rochester public speaking, and at 
Cleveland modern drama. The fundamental 
courses appear to be economics, labor history 
and problems, and English, but a broad educa- 
tion is intended. 

These classes make use of special modes of 
teaching, special texts, and specially equipped 
teachers. Experience here and in England 
demonstrates that the classes can not be auto- 
cratically controlled, as university classes usu- 
ally are. They will not be satisfied with 
lectures, but demand full supplementary dis- 
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cussions. They insist upon open-minded 
attention to controversial economic and po- 
litical issues. It is significant that the Seattle 
college found several of its state university 
teachers offensive and got rid of them. Mr. 
Gleason writes discouragingly of the rarity 
of the democratic, practical, open-minded in- 
structor desired, but it is probable that when 
the exact requirements are understood we shall 
learn to produce them almost as easily as we 
now produce the peculiar type required for 
university extension—New York Evening 
Post. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 
Studies in Experimental Education. By Birp 
T. Batpwirx. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, 1920, No. 3. 
Analytic Study of a Group of Five- and 
Siz-Year-Old Children. By Ctare H. 
Town. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, 1921, Vol. I., No. 4. 


These two studies are good examples of the 
analysis of children’s mental and physical 
traits. There has been so much emphasis on 
general ability tests that these efforts to find 
specific points of contact for helping individu- 
als, will be welcomed by educators interested 
in measurement methods. Baldwin’s study is 
concerned with 129 out-of-step pupils in the 
Demonstration School at Johns Hopkins, 
Town’s study with 52 children beginning 
school at Cedar Rapids. The latter is the first 
of a series of studies at the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station to find out what kind of 
children enter the Iowa schools. It thus af- 
fords preliminary norms for numerous tests. 
Psychographs are used to point out deficiencies 
and suggest the serious need for medical and 
training programs for particular children. 
Baldwin calls attention to the value of the 
Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale for analytical 
studies. It brings out the way the mental ma- 
turity of the child varies for different tested 
abilities. There is a chart which compares a 
retarded with an accelerated boy. 

J. B. Mrver 
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